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SUMMARY 



.This report Is an assessment of the energy needs #n4 concerhs of the U«S« 
cultural community: '•performing and visual arts gi;<^ups> museums^ historic 
properties^ archives^ Itbrarles^ community arti/enterSi zoos^ aquarlumj^p 
scientific collections^ auditoriums and Indlvl^&l artists and craftsmen* 

It was found that there are six energy- rela;t^ed Issues that are relevant to 
all types of cultural Institutions and grpOps In all parts of the country: 

- rising energy costs 

- threats posed by energy shortages 

- energy legislation and regulation^ 

- energy-related Information and ^chnlcal assistance 

- alternate energy sources 

- energy-.ef f Iclent architecture/and design 

Recommendfetlons are made reg/rding steps that ^QVerhment agencies, cultural 
servlce4lDrganI zatlons^ cultural Institutions and Individuals might take to 
help resolve these Issues/ 
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1 » BACKGROUND • . , 

•f 

This'report js^an assessment of the energy needs and* concerns of all sectors 
of the U.S. cultural community: performing and visual arts, museums, histor- 
ic properties, archives, libraries/ community arts cen.ters^ zoos, aquariums, 
scientific collections, auditoriums ai^d Individual artists and craftsmen. 

• The year-long study on which the report\s based was completed In early 1979. 

<cilOwever, the report's antecedents can be traced back to 1973-7^, when an Oil 
embargo led to long lines at gas stations, reduced tourism, trucking strikes, 
electrical power' shortages, curtailed alrlirljp schedules and layoffs In mar\y 
Industries. 

Largely unnoticed by the mass media, the ciKtural ^communl ty suffered many of 
the problems ertcountered In other sectors of the economy. Millions of dol- 
lars In attenclance fees and related Income were lost. Personnel were laid 
off. Many toui::^lng performances and traveling exhibits were delayed or can- 
celled. 

Supported by- the National Efidowment for the^Arts, a "Clearinghouse on MuUums 
and thfe Energy Crisis" surveyed museums' energy needs and offered problem- 
sol vlng*feuggest Ions through newsletters'.' Data supplied by the Clearinghouse 
helped the Endowment persuade the Federal Energy Office to allow sufficient 
gasoline for school bus trips to and from cultural institutions., 

When the oil embargo endedv problems of energy scarcity diminished. However, 

prlCes^^«fQr_fuels , utilities and petrbleum-based materials continued their 

rapid cl Imb.Vplacing yet another Burden on tji^^roni cal ly strained budgets of 
of cultural Institutions and organ 1 zat ioj: " 



. The severe winter of 1976-77, coupled with a sJjortage of naturah gas, forced 
cancellation of performances and closing of museums and other cultural In- 
stitutions in Ohio, Delaware, upstate New York and other parts of the 

.country. Once again the cultural community responded to the crisis. The 
Energy Clearinghouse was revived in late 1976 and broadened to serve all ^ 
types of'cqltural institutions.. An "energy hot line" was added in 1977. 

,At the policy leve^, the NaUonah Council on the ArJ:s, th€ American Associa- 
tion df Museums, the "National Conservation Advisory Council, the Association 
of Art Museum Di rectors ,. the American Association for State and Local History 
and other Qrgani zatlons passed or endorsed resolutions urging the cultural 
community to conserve energy, and asking federal, state and local agencies to 
take the needs of the cultural community int9 account in setting energy pol- 
icies and priorities. (Severa^l of these statements will b^ found in Appendix 
B, p. A-3.) , • ' ^ 

lnmld-1977 the National Endowment for the Arts and Exxon Corporation granted 
the American Association of Museums fund? for a series of energy workshops at 
state and regional museum conferences. These workshops focused on ways to 
cons ervei energy /and to protect collectlQns and buildings during energy short- 
^ age^s. The material on the latter topic proved particularly timely, for 
during the 1978 coal strike It provided the basis for a boQkTet, "Protection 
of Cultural Properties -ftuil^Jng Energy Emergencies," that was sent to thousands 

*. i • . 

Rir ' 



of Cultural Institutions In the states hardest hit by the coaT shortage* 

It became Increasingly clear that dlffereritSectors of the cultural community 
shared many energy needs ^i|nd concerns In common; so In late 1977 the American 
Association of Museums and the Amerlcai^'^Arts Alliance joined with other cul- 
turirk service organizations In Inltlatln'g a study of these Issues* 

In early 1978 a, series of meetings^ conferences^ workshop's and Interviews 
began^ the results of wh4ch are deij&j)tbed in subsequent portions of this 
report* * 

The remaining text of the report Is divided jnto three sections: Findings, 
Recommendations and Aftd-rword*. The appendices ^xpand on many of the points 
raised. In the text* A description of the services and materials provided by 
the Energy Information Clearinghouse will be found in Appendix H, p* A-17* 
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A series of three statements Is sufficient to outline the predicament In ' 
which cultural Institutions and organizations find themselves: 

V 

• 4 , 

- T^e cultural coAwnunlty has special energy needs and concerns. 

- These energy needs and concerns are generally unknown to the government 
agencies, legislative and regulatory bodies, and officials who control 
energy allocations and energy- re la ted funds and technical assistance 
programs. 

•\ 

- The cultural community wants to conserve energy and to deal effectively 
with Its other energy problems, but does not have access to the funcfe and 
technical assistance programs that have been made available to fast ftood 
restaurants, factories, schools, dfflce buildings, hospitals and'almolt 
every other^type of faclUty.- ' / 

A- further analysis of this complex situation reveals th^t, while eacH sector 
of the cul'tural community mlglit have one or two unique or unusual energy 
problems, there are six energy-related Issues that are relevant to all types 
ofli cultural Institutions and groups In all parts of the country: 

- rising energy costs * ♦ 

- threats posed by energy shortages 

- energy legislation and regulations 

- energy- re la ted I n format Ion and technical assistance 

- alternate energy sources ' ^ 

- energy-efficient architecture and design ' 



The six general Iss^Jes are described below, while some of the institution- • 
or.group-speci f ic problems are. di scuss^d In Appendix C, p. A-8. 

I 

A. Risinfl Energy Costs 

~r " ^ 

While government agencies and energy suppliers to not always agree about the 
details of energy supply and demand', there is general agreement that "energy 
costs wl 11 continue -to rise for th6 foreseeable future. Coming on top of 
staggering energy cost increases since the start of the 1973-?^ oil embargo, 
an enormou^--and lncreaslng--burden Is being p.laced on the operating budgets 
of cultural institutions and groups. 

Cultural facilities tend to be energy-Intensive. They often require climate 
icontrol systems to preserve their contents, maintain acceptable visitor 
comfort levels and provide suitable levels o4^1ightlng for peripormances , 
exhibits and other public pr^^grams. The not-for-profit institutions are 
generally unable to pass Increased energy costs along to consumers, so 
programs, activities and hours of operation have often had to be reduced. 
These curtailments In turn have had negative impacts on the economy and the 
quarity of life in. the cities and regions in which the Institutions are 
located. , f. 

* A 

The most effective way to control energy costs Is through Implementation of 

8 
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systematic energy conservation- prog rams. The detail;^ of such programs hav\B 
been developed, tested and refi.ned over the past seveYaJ years , and can be; 
applied with some modi f i cat ion to mos^t cultural faci 1 i t i ei", - ^ ' 

Many of the steps required to conserve energy can be takef#,at little or cost, 
and can result in savings ot.20i or more in annual fuel and uti II ty bl 1 1 s • 
One example of this type of saving is provided b^he Llincoln Center. for the* 
Performing Arts, which In. 1977 sav6d $700,000 or IS^^of its utility costs by 
implementing a series of Tow- 'and no-cost energy management procedures, ('See 
description in Appendix D, p. A-10.) Similar savings , have been achieved 
other cultural insti tutions of different types and sizes., 

Savirtgs of this type are doubly important. First, they represent one area 
where costs can be controlled without compromising the quantity or quality of 
the institution's program. Second,, energy conservat Ion is something like ari 
endowment, in that it provides benef i ts--savings in energy costs--year^af ter 
year. In the case of Lincoln Center, a recurrent energy savings of $700,000 
per year iVTTRe havi ng an endowment of $10 million earning 7^ Interest*, 
< 

The interibst of the cultural community in energy conservation programs has 
grown sub^antially since early 1278; unfortuha'tely , due to lack of technical 
assistance programs and funds, on 1^ a small percentage of cultural facilities 
has been able to carry o|it|\an energy conservation pi an as systemat l.c--and 
rewardi ng--as that of Li ngoln"^ Center. 

Also, in the absence of TThdftp^ives such as technical assistance programs and 
funds Jor__energ^ conservation , there may even exist situations or conditions 
that di&courage energy conservation* efforts . (For details, see Appendix E, 
p. A-12J ' • / - 



B. Threats Posed by Energy Shortages 

1 . Fuel and Ut i 1 i ties ' ' . / 

Many types of cultural facilities must maintain limited ranges of temperature 
and relative humidity in order to preserve art work^, antiques, archival 
materials, musical i nstTuments^ * 1 i vi ng specimens and even, in the case/of 
historic buildjngs, the structures themselves. The requirements for climate 
control are summari^ced in the energy statement of the National Conservation 
Advisory Council, which will be found in Appendix B, p. A-6* * 

Because these climatic needs are not widely known to utility commissions, 
legislators and government officials, cultural facilities are usua 1 ly-'cl ass- 
ified as commercial buildings, and are therefore among the first to have 
heir energy sources curtailed liii|^g shortages or emergencies. 

Thus, shortages of fuel and u/l 1 i^^s po/e severe threats to the contents and 
structures of cultural facililiesi In addition, energy shortages often 
force the closing of cul tural H-o^t I tut i or\^, which in turn Veads to layoffs, 
cancellation of programs and loss of income. 

2. Gasoline ^ 

As shown during the oil embargo of 1973-7'* and again during the spring of 



1979, gasoline shortages and price hikes curtail auto tra-vel by tourl-sts and 
bus trips by school groups, leading to decline In admissions Income and 
related revenues at many cultural facilities, particularly, those away from 
metropolitan centers. 

Gasoline shortages also pose great hardships for touring groups and 
traveling or mobile exhibits. 

C. Energy Legislation and Regulations ■ '■ ' ' 

Virtually every piece of federal, state and local legislation has ignored the 
energy needs and concerns of the cultural co.mmun I ty • This omlssTon fs due to 
three main factors: ^ - 

-» lack of awareness on the part of legislators and .regu/ators - « • 

- lack of lobbying effort by cultural service organizations and institutions 

- lack of firm statistics on t|he number, size and types of cul tural" fagl 1 f- 
ties and' the amount and types of energy consumed ' ' 

(1) Federal Level . - . 

it 

Perhaps the most significant example of failure t6 address cultural institu- 
tions' energy needs Is the National Energy Act ofJ978, wh i ch i s. compr i sed of 
five bills* The Kill of greatest Interest to cultural Institutions is the 
National Energy Conservation Act of I978 (Publit law 95-619)* Title II I of 
the Act lias two parts ♦Iwt may apply to some cultural facilities: 

.. * • ' • 

-Part 1 authorizes $300 million per year for three years, to be used as 
matching grants for energy conservation program's in schodlls, colleges, 
universities, hospitals and, it appears, Mbrarles. Aside from the possi- 
ble inclusion of libraries, it seems that the only other cultural facili-. 
ties eligible for assistance under Part 1 wTll be those that are part of a 
college or university (e.g., university museum, gallery, theater, etc J . 

- Part 2 authorizes $65 million for two years, to be used as matching gran 
for energy audits in buildings owned by units of local government (coun-' 
ties, munici paj i ties, townships,). Thus, only those cul t ural * f aci 1 1 1 i es 
owned by units of local government wi 1 1 be el igibl e. 

* 

It is estimated that, aside from libraries, only a small percentage of cul- 
tural facilities, perhaps 20^, will be eligible for any of the funds and 
services provided by the National Energy Conservat ion *Act of 1978. 

Other federal-leva^ activhties include the setting of standards of energy use 
in buildings. For.examplp, both the Deparrtmfent of Energy and' the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development are involved in setting energy /perfprmance^ 
standards for new buildings. Unfortunately, there has been little input from 
the cultural community, in this process. While the standards will not have * 
the force of law, they wijl serve as the models on which state and local 
codes are based. ^ \ < • • 

(a) State Level * • V 

All states have established an energy office. However, the efforts'of these 
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offices are. directed prlmarMy toward residences, businesses, factories, • • 
educational ) I nstl tut Ions and hospitals. Only In Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New^York and one or two otijer states have'energy offices taken an aetlVe role- 
in addressing the enetgy problems of cul tural* fad 1 1 ties. Based on exper- 
ience to date, the most likely state agency to assist In carrying out e'nergy- 
related programs for cultural Institutions Is the stat« arts council. 

Most energy codes are developed .and enforced by states^ And while the state 
t:odes tend to be based on model standards developed by federal agencies or 
other groups, no two state ene-rgy codes are exactly alike* Thus, the code- 
related problems of cultural institutions in one state may vary from those in 
a neighboring state* \ ( 

While most state energy codei fai 1 to take intb actount the needSofcy^l tural 
faci 1 1 ties,, museums, in Massachusetts, wl th the assistance of the Massachu- 
setts Energy Policy Office, succeeded in obtaining an exemption from code- 
specified standards of • temperature and relative humid-lty. ' (See details in 
Appendix F, p« A-H.) 

(3) Local Level f • 

*A few ci tles^-Boiti^p/TNew York , Seat t le---have extended some energy-related 
assistance to. cultural facilities, particularly those owned by the local 
government authority. Because the city often pays the institutions' utility 
costs, there Is a direct incentive for the city 'to help' the institutions 
conserve energy and make any renovatiorts or new buildlr^as more energy- 
efficient* V ♦ 



Energy-^e 1 a t ed Info rma t i on and Techn leal As s 1 s t ance 

'\ , • 

Since the oil embargo of 1973-7^ the cultural community has shown a growing 
appetite for information on energy conservation, ways to cope with fuel 
shortages, protection of collections and buildings during energy emergen- . 
clfeii h&^|slation, regulations and other such topics. 

' * * -1 ' 

Because of limited access to government funding and' techn ical assistance for 
energy-related activities, there has been considerable re\lance on printed 
materials and self-help projects. For example, In calendar year 1978 the. 
Energy Information Clearinghouse d ist rlbuted^some 1 1 ,00ft^ copies of booklets, 
l^ulletin^ and fact' sheets on a wide range of energy topics* 

Since 1976 communications links have been established with most /of the major 
service organizat Ions in the cultural community, so it is a relatively easy' 
matter to dlssemlriate energy-related ^i nformatjon to cultural institutions in 
every state* However, there is still a need to develop more links with , 
federal and state agencies that could provide additional Information, 
materials and assistance* 

Because the funding anH technical assistance programs derived from federal 
energy legislation will be implemented at'the state level, It' Is perhaps most 
Important to help" cultural Institutions and organizations establish communi- 
cation and Cooperative working relatl.onships with their state energy of fi ces* . 
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E. Alternate Energy Sources" ' ^ ' 

The'cultural cotr^munlty has shown gr^eat Interest In alternate energy sources, 
and there are many such projects In operation or pendlQg: 

• Museum of Albuqu6;*que: new building with active and passive solar systems 
^ .for heating and' hot water 

Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware: generation of electricity bywater- 
driven turblrte t 

• - Hall of Science of the City of New York: use of al ternate ^energy sources- 
solar, methane, etc. --as an Integral part of exhibit and education programs 

- Public Library, Naples, Florida: solar spate heating 

- Savannah Science Museum, Georglai so la reheat I ng, cooling and h9t water 

- Chicagp Museum of Science and Indust ry : . sola r heating demonstration 
project * ' 

' -Big Horn Canyon Recreational Area Visitors Center, iovel 1 , Wyoming: solar 
heating and hot water ' ' 

- Land Between the Lal<es, Tenness^ Valley Authority^ Golden Pond, Kentucky: 
solar space heating for planetarium and exhibit center 

- Oregon Museum of Science and Industry, Portland: solar demonstration house 
-Smithsonian I nst i tutlon: %wood chip furnaces *' 

It will be noted that these projects do not Include ^ny performing arts 
institutions; however, there have h^een some recent inquiries about the 
feasibility of Incorporating alternate energy sources -In such facllitlves. 

Most of the projects mentioned above have been supported fully or irj part^by 
government funds; and, given Kong payback periods and untested technologies, 
further experimentation by cultural institutions Is not likely to take>place 
without continued subsidy. 

It should be mentioned t|iat such demonstrations serve not only to benefit the 
institutions in which they a»-e carried out, but to educate thfe lafge 
audiences that visit these Institutions. 

. F. Ehergy-Eff relent Architecture and Design ^ , • 

It Is ^w-ly In the past tfew years that architects and their clients have begun 
to place a high prIorltfV on designing energy-efficiency Into buildings. And, 
given the large number bf cultural facilities that undertake new construc- 
'tlon and renovation each year, there is an excellent opportunity to effect ^ 
substantial energy savings through active and passive design elements. 
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3. RECOMMENDATIONS 

^ ' . . 

Given the mas]nltude and complexity C0f the energy neeids and. concerns of the ^ 

cultural community I It would be presumptuous to think that a s^gU report V 
;CQa*d rAsolve these'^mattecs onc^ and for alK HowWer, It Is ^ped that thli 

report wl IJ add, Irrfp^^i/s to -the problem-solving and. program deveVopment In 
.viitch so fhahy agencjes^ brgan|zatlons> Institutions and Individuals are now 

-Involved* " ' ^ 



The reeommendatlor>6 bfrlcw suggest areas In which new or continued actlvlti^rf 
ftlight iie.'cbncentra.ted,". V ' ] , ^4 

• TKo |tole of GovernmenttAaencles ^ - 
(1) Nat lohaT Endowmi^ for the Arts 

Stnc^e the o| 1 embargo of 1973^7^ the National Endowment for the Arts has 
taken a lbad*^role In efforts to ameliorate th\e Energy problems of cultural 
^^^^Jjjstltutlons and ^t-oups. The En d<i^meht should continue and^ to the extent 
feasible^ expafnd Tfs rolie In tht&'area* 

• Specific steps freight Include expansH)n of Joint prbg^ms with th^ U.S. 
Department of Energy and' other federal agencies^ apd inclusion of energy- 
related^ funding categories In program guidelines* 

. . t ' * ' ■ ■ 

•(2)^ Federal Counci l on the Arts and Humani ties 

Given Its lOandate to promote coordination amdng federal programs that deal 
with cultural programs and faclllttesy the Federal Council on the Arts ahd 
Humanities Is In a unique position tm^ encourage and fad 1 1 tatfe common Icat Ion 
and cooperation -among the many ag^cles and of f I ces that are--or could 
. become — parties at Interest ^ 

Such cooperation would /l low greater Information sharing^ avoid duplication 
of effort, and give a clearer picture of the energy- rel ated services/ 
assistance and support that can be provider) to various sectors of the cultur- 
al community by different federal agencies* 

(3) State Arts and Humanities Councils 

a result of their charge to promote cultural programs 'an)d to^reserve the 
cultural heritage, statte arjts and humanities councils are/in a po?ItIon to 
help communicate to state energy offices and legislatures', governors' 
offices and utility commlsslonS'^^e* unique and pressing energy needs and 
cbricerns^of cultural Institutions and groups. j ^ 

y^ r^ R ising Ene rgy Costs , ^ 

The most Important step a cultural Institution can take to deal with rising 
energy costs Is to Implement an energy conservation and' management program* 
Urit^ll more technical assistance and support are made available by government 



agencies and other sources, It will be necessary to rely largely on self-help 
effortsA 

One local source of assistance might be found \if corporations^ many of which 
have carried out successful energy conservation programs In their own ^ 
fdcll ItleSijy In some cases utility companies' are able to provide advice or 
assistance In energy conservatf^^ef forts* (It should be kept In^Ind that 
some energy consfryatlon steps applied In commercial or residential buildings 
may not take Into account the special lighting and climate control needs of 
many cultural facilities*) * ^ 

' : 9P • ' • . 

It Is llke!^ that an eftergy management manual for museums and related cultur- 
al^facll I ties will be available, by fall of \3J3; however, there^wlll still be 
a need for training and technleal assistance programs' to. help institutions 
use the manuaP^to maximum benefit^ 



C» ' Enerc|y Legislation and Regulations 

• r 

Most of the energy problems faced by ctjltural institutions and gfoups are 
refatjed to the failure of legislation and regulations to take Intp account 
the special needs 'and concerns of the cultural community^ 

This is largely a political matter In which It Is up td the cultural insth 
tutions and their service organizations to. make the case to legislative and 
regulatory bodies that the specl-al energy needs of cultural groups merft 
special consideration* - ^ 

Trustees of the Institutions and servlte organizations can be an Important 
source of as^ Instance In making thi? case^ , 

D. Information and Technical Assistance 



The Energy Information Clear Inghouse, which Is operated in cooperat Ion with 
the major cultural service organizations , Is able to to disseminate energy- 
related Information to and through national and state cultural service 
organl zations, federal agencies^ state arts and humanities councils and 
professional societies. . 

However, there is a'presently unmet need to establish lines of j&ommun I cat ion 
and cooperation between cultural groups and local sources of suppbrt dnd In- 
formation: state energy offices, energy research centers, regional offices^ 
of federal agencies. Establishing such links will probably require the 
efforts 6f state arts ancJ humarfltles councils, national and state service 
organizations and various federiil agencies/ 

/ , . ■ 

E> Energy-Efficient Fad 1 It les Design and Alternate Energy Sources 

If energy-'ef f Iclent design Is to be applied to. cultural facilities there must 
be an Increased dialogue among government agencies, professional societies of 
architects and engineers, and administrators of cultural facilities. Re- 
search Is also required to establTsh appropriate criteria for energy- 
ef^flclency and for use of alternate energy sources. 



* 

F« Research- — r . *; . ^ 

Mil tons of federal end state dollars have been spent on detailed assessments 

or thf energy use and needs of yarlous types of facilities: fast food 

chains, hospitals, schools, factorIe,s» offices,, residences. Unfortuna't'ely, , 

only a minute fraction of that amount^ has be<in spe;it to study the energy 

needs of cultural facilities, . . * 

Policy-makers and the cultural community would benefit greatly from. studies ^ 
of such topics akz 0 * f ^ 

" ■ » * 

- levels of energy use In different types and sizes cultural facilities / 
low-tost xl Imate-control methods for museums^ historic houses atid archives 

- levels of temperature and humidity required by muSeum^nd archival ^ 
collections^ musical Instruments^ historic structures^ scientific collec- 

t tons 9 etc* I 

- high-eff Iclency lighting foA exhibits and stage sets 

- design criteria for energy-bff Iclency In cultu»;pl facilities \ V 

- feasibility af using alternate energy sources In different types of 
cultural fad titles \ 

- effects of temperature and humidity changes on performing artists 

- lightweight construction materials for touring groups and progr)ims * 

- alternate energy sources and energy conservation methods for high-level 
consumers such as potters and glassblowers . 

- computer scheduling of touring groups and |;ravellng exhibits tb cut fuel 

and travel expenses # 

.Research In these numerous and varied areas will obviously require the 
cooperation and collabbratldn of many agencies^ Instl tut Ions ^ service 
organizations and professional societies. 
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AFTEFWORO 



It Is gratifying to see that this study has already begun to have positive 
effects. , . . • ' , 

The process of dlscUssIng and defining critical issues has focused the 
attention of agencies, organizations and Institutions on this l(nportant 
4oplc« I nqui rteCs, about government agenctesV energy programs and servjce^ 
seem to have encouraged more agencies to consider offering such assistance to 
the cultural comrpuntty* Increasing numbers of service organizations are 
assessing the effects of janergy legislation and Regulations on their con- 
stituents* And more cultural Instltut lor/s are seeking iq make their facili- 
ties more energy-ef f iclent • • \^ 

To be sure, considerable effort and Ingenuity will be required to solve t\)e 
cultural ca^nmunIty's energy problems. Howctver, the cooperation and concern 
shown by sa many agencies, organizations. Institutions and Individuals leave 
*no doubt that the necessary ^efforts will be made. 
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APPENDIX A; COOPERATING ORGAN I ZATIONS . AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS - 

This report Is bjBi^ed on 1 nformatlon advi ce and gu,l dance ^rovl ded by the 
.organlzatlons,'''agencles and I risti tutlons listed below. 

Service Organizations 



I 



Arnerlcan Arts Alliance 

Amferlc^n Association for State and Local History 
American Association of Museums ^ . 
American Msoclat lon-of Zoological P^f?ks,and Aquariums 
American Council for the Arts 
^American Institute, of Architects 
American Library Association ' . 

American, Symphony Orchestra League 
AsSpclatlon of Amerl<icran 'Dance Companies* 
Association of Art Museum Directors 
Association of ScrSnce-Technology Centers 
Association of Systematic Collectlorrs 
International Assoclatlon* of AudUbrlum Managers 
National Assembly of CommunVy Arts Agencies 
National Assembly of State aVs Agencies ^ 
National Association of Collel| and University Business Officers, 
National Conservation Advisory Council / \ 

National Trust for Historic Preservation 
Nfew York State Council on the Arts 
Ohio Museums Association 
OPERA America , ^ 

Re5|ional Conference of Historical Agencies 
Society of American Archivists 
Theatre Confwnunl cations Group 
Western Association of Art Museums 



u 

Government Agerfcies 

Advisory Council for Historic Preservation 

Federal' Council on the Arts and Hurnanitles 

General Services Administration 

Heritage Conservation and Recreation. Service 

Institute of Myseum Services 

National Endowment for the Arts 

National Endowment for the Humanities > " 

National Historical Publications and Records Gommisslon 

NatHal Park Service 

New York City Department of Cultural Affairs 

Office of the Governor pf the State of Washington 

Ohio Arts Councl \ 

Oh\o Department of Energy 

Teajifessee Val ley , Author 1 ty 

\0b. Department of Commerce 

U.S. Department of Energy (Washington, D.C.) 

ERIC lb . . 
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Government Agencl es (cont'd,) ' 

U»S» Department of Energy (rteglon 2) 

U.S» Department of Housing and Urban Development 



Instl tut Ions - ^ 

American Museum of Atomic Energy 

American. Museum of Natural History k> - 

Boston Museum of Tine Ar^ . . 

Brooklyn Museum > • ^ ^ ^ r - 

Jphlcago Museum of Science and Industry ' ' * ^ ^ • 

Circle In the Square The^iter " ^ ' ' 

Cleveland Museum of Art * ■ .\ 

Cojumbus. Gal Very of Mne Arts 

Dayton Art Institute ^ 

Dayton Museum of Natural History " \ ^ \ ' * 

Fogg Art Museum . ' -i* 

George Street Playhouse . . 

Hag ley Museum ^ „ ' , ' - 

Heckscher Museum - * , . 

•Hunterdon Arts Center 

Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts ' * 

Long Wharf Theater " • 

Metropolitan Museum of Art . ' | 

Museum of Albuquerque • 
National Gallery of Art ; * , / 

.Ohio Historical Center * 
Oregon Museum of Science, and Industry v 
Pardfic Science Center 
PJaywright^s Horizon Theater 
Savannah Science Museum 
Smithsonian Institution 
Wlnterthur Museum 

Others 



Cultural Services Group, Inc. ^ 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc. 

Offtte of Fritz R.S. Dressier, Energy , Management Consultant 

Office of Richard G. Stein, Architect 

Syracuse University Institute for- Energy Research 

Syska and Hennessy, lnc» 



Every effort has-b^)j-Wde to ensure that this list Is^ complete. I 
there are any omi'ssl.ons they are . I nadvertent and the 'author offers 
his apologies.) ^ 
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APPENDIX ENERGY POLICY S'WeMENTS 

~ — r — — "I 

National Council on the Art5v»,U. ^A',*^"^ * 

American iVssoc I at Ion of Muscunis. . .^>*-.i-«-«-rTfi\.A-5 
National Conservation Advisory CounclJ ij^-S 
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NATIONAl^NERGr GOALS AND THE ARTS 
(Adopted by the National Council on the Arts 1^ May 1977) 



The National Council on the Arts Is confldenjt that the nation's artists 
and cultural institutions will respond enthusiast i cal ly to the President's 
call for national energy measures which will develop new and exiting 
energy resourtces and also conserve them, ^ The Council believes that through 
efforts aUeady made* the natiori's cultural Institutions and artists will 
malce a significant contribution t(fjiational goals. 



The Council urges the National Endowment for the Arts to assist in (dis- 
seminating Information <Jn legislative' and administrative action tha^t 
affects its constituencies and on ways to conserve energy. 



The Council notes with pride that the Arch! tecture^ Planning and Design Program 
of the Endowment has, made special efforts to meet the President's goals* 
It urges that ^vcn greater consideration be given to examining ways the 
Endowment and other federal agencies c^n assist individuals and groups to 
conserve energy. Some measures could incl udW r^iiovatJon of facilities, 
instal lat ion of climate con trol systems , and envelopment of lighter, more 
easily transportable equipmentlfor touring groups,. ^ — ► 

While artists and cultural institutions will make every effort to assist in 
meeting national energy goals tthe Council feels it is important to emphasize 
that adequate energy resours^||^ should be available to artists ^nd cultural 
institutions so they can contribute to the quality of l.ifeMn the United ; 
States. It Is, for example, essential that our craftsmen have the fuel to 
fire their kilns, that transportation be available for performing arts 
activities, and that our nation's museums have the energy required to 
()reserve the objects that comprise the cultural heritage of our people. 
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ENEtoY* RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 



(Adpptcd by the AAM Council' 29 May 1977) 



/ 
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Whereas, Institutions anjl their govelViiffhg authorities charged' wl th the 
preservation of -cultural properties (mus^uffts, archives, historical 
societies) do not contrql the dlstrlbutj^^ of fuel supplies necessary, 
to maintaining the envl ronmental^standards and conditions required to ^ 
assure collectloj^s preservation, and \ 

Whereas, these InSi^tl tutlons must routinely make all possible effort to 
maintain temperature and humidity standards; and further^ In times of 
emergency or long-term curtailment and other public needs, they must 
take ext raord I nar'y measures, where possible, to reduce consumption while 
protecti ng' thel r. collections, and ' ^ 

Whereas, these Institutions and/or their professional representatives , ^ 
reco'gnlze their responsibility to Inform local, state 3\nd federal regula- 
tory and legislative bodies of the essential fuel considerations required 
to. preserve our cultural heritage, ^ . 

Therefore, be It resolved that local, state and federal 0fflcl\als, both 
public and private, who determine energy policy and fueV 3^1 locations and 
who establ ish special jcons Ideratlqns for energy cpnsumer<i , ^ recogn Ize 
that curtai Iment of critical fuel sources or reduction of existent fuel 
supplies directly affect the environmental conditions necessary for the 
preservatTon of our" national 'heritage and they share the^T»espons I bl 1 1 ty 
for pr'eservl ng^thcse Irreplaceable collections for posterh^y. 
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, ENERGY STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL CONSERVATION ADV ISORr COUNCIL 

• AN ADVISORY BODY ORGANIZED TO CONSIDER NATIQNAL NEEDS IN THE 
CONSERVATION OF HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC WORKS IN THE UNITED STATES 

\ STATEMENT ON * ^ 

i • THEXONTROL Of ENVIRONMENTAL CONDITIONS 
* > FOR PRESERVATION OF CULTURAL PROPERTY 
IN SITUATIONS OF ENERGY SHORTAGE 
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INTRODUCTION » ' /■ 'f' 

The National Conservation Advisory-Council (NCAC)was established in 1973 to study thb needs for 
preserving the Nation 's buildings, fine and decorative art collections, archeologfdal materials, books, 
documenlh. photographs, and other cultural property. The following statement has been prepared to 
alert responsibfe offitials to the special requirements of environmental control in institutions charged . 
with the preservation of cultural patrirhony. An increased understanding of these concerns, 
particularly by persons responsibje for the allocation of energy resources. hopefOlly will advance our 
common goal and mutual responsibility: the preservation of the Nation's artistic and historic 
collections for posterity. 

In cooperation with the energy committees o1 the Ameriaan Association of Museums, the Association 
of Art Museum Directors and Energy Coordinator of the National Endowment for the Arts. NCAC will 
continue its efforts to explore ways in which the conditions required for maximum safety of the 
materials of America's cultural history can7)e maintained with a minimun^penditure of energy. 

STATEMENT ' w ' . 

The first, and ultimately the major, responsibility of museums, libraries, archives, and historic 
buildings is the preservation of the cultural and historical materials entrusted to their care. To 
minimize the damage or complete loss of rare and irreplaceable items, these institutions must control 
the environmental conditions^within their buildings - temperature, humidity, and atmospheric ■ 
pollutants, careful consideration^of the need to control the environment is part of the trustees' and 
administrators' responsibilities inorper to fulfill their explicit obligation to preserve the Nation's 
cultural patrimony. 

The relationship between environment and deterioration has long been recognized and documented 
by museum an&^dhival authorities. Uncontrolled changes in humidity and temperature have been 
identified as tWo o^jthe main causes of the destruction of cultural property. Large or rapid fluctuations 
in temperature or relative humidity can result in cracking, splitting, ahd'warping of a wide variety of 
materials. Levbis of relative humidity much over 65 percent, if extended for a day or more, can result in 
the growth of mold. Thus, the maintenance ot both humidity and ten^erature within prescribed limits 
is essential to avoid serious and irreversible damage. , ' - 

The maintenance of proper temperature and humidity involves the use of humidifiers and 
dehumidifiers. heating and cooling systems. Atmospheric pollutants, both chemical and particulate, 
presentadditional hazards to preservation; to eliminate th^se. scrubbers and filters are used. All these 
• protective systems require energy for operation. - 

The ipaintenance of stable environmental conditions is of such importance that most newly 
constructed museum and archival buildings include environmental control systems that must operate 
continuously. Because of costs and problems of installation, many historic houses and older 
buildings still have only partial systems. Nevertheless, change in the temperature and humidity in any 
of thesfit institutions results in.damage to their buildings and collections. 
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A maffar of particulaF concam ia.th§ possibility of int9rruption of energy servides wJth little^r no 
advance notice. $ucli an event carries witti It ttie danger fhat the sudden^ changes in environmental 
conditions willfesult in extensive damage to collections and buildings. The effects hf temperature and * 
. humidity changes on^cuhural property described herein apply equally to the cor)tents of museums and 
to the buildings within which they are exhibited; for example, in historic structures built without 
modern vapor tM/riers, temperatifre or humidity changes may cause the dew point to be reached . 
within walls with resulting condensation and wood rot. - ^ 

Taking into account the above factors, the NQAC endorses the following guidelines in situations of 
energy shortage: , * 

Jf . Institutions respdnsible for the preservation of cultural patrimony must be given special 
\ ^ consideration \^t\en energy prioriti^t ere established, , ^ . s 

2. ' The primary need is to maintain humidity and temperature as steady as possible - sudden 

changes can be disastrous. When major changes in temperature and humidity unavoidably 
occur, special efforts must be made to control the rate of changfe sa>(^af it will only tike 
place gradOally over a period of at least e)>)e weel(. To a degree, damage can be reduced if 
advance notification can be made; this is the very mipimum precaution that must be taken in 
emergenby situations, 

3. Widely recognized environmental standards for the year-round conditions needed to avoid 
damage to collections in rpodern museums and archives are 50 percent relative humidity 

• (±5 percent) and temperature of 65** F. f^zS**;. 

Should it become absolutely impossible to maintain accepted environmental standards, 
every effort must be made to maintain relative humidity within a range of not less than 40 
percent (winter) or more than 60 percent (summer), Temperaturqf; should be kept within a 
range of hot less than 55** F. (winter) or more thm 80*" F. (summer). Variations and 
fluctuations h environmental conditions beyond these limits will cause irreversible damage 
to collections, 

4. ^ Certain classes of materials - for example, microfilm, motion picture film, and other 

photographic negative materials -require special levels of temperature and humidity other 
than those described above. Thc^ central staff responsible for the care of collections must 
convey any unusual requirements to persons concerned with the allocation and control of 
energy resources, • ^ 

5. Because most institutions have collections of varied materials requiring different 
envirohlnental standards, it is not appropriate to Consolidate such collections in one area 
during situations of energy shortage, \ ^ ' 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

In these tlmesof diminishing fuel and power resources, the Nation's cultural institutions will continue 
to explore various means to reduce their overall energy demands without endangering theif 
collections, Toassist thestforganizationswithshort-andlong-range plans for conservation of energy, 
a number of manuals an&^esource books on the subject of energy management are available. The 
American Association ofrnqseums (AAM) is preparing an advisory review of these manuals, with 
sped/a/ reference to the needs of museums, for release early in 1978. It is strongly urged that such 
sources be consulted for further Informatiork v 
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APPENDIX C: INSTITUTION" ANP'^QROUP-SPECI FIC ENERGY PROBLEMS 



While all types of cultural Ins'tl tutlons and facilities share the general 
concerrrs and problems noted In the text. In the course of carrying out Xhe 
research for this pi^oject It became clear that there are some energy (Problems 
that are particularly acute for different types of Institutions or groups* 
Some of thesci Issues are noted below* . 

. * ■ - ' ' ..■ -.' ' 

1. Archives, museums, llbr^rtes, scientific cqllectlofis and historic 
societies often require particular ranges of t^perature amd relative 

humidity to* preserve their contents: manuscript^, art works, antiques, 
specimens, etc. When these climatic conditions are provlided,'- they must 
be maintained 2^ hours a jdlay, 7 days a week. . * 

2. Zoos, aquariums and botanical gardens require particular ranges of 
temperature and relative humidity to keep thel rU:ol 1 ect Ions alive and 

well.- Proper climatic conditions are also very Impor^nt to the propagation 
of many specles^of ^f lora and fauna. 

Seals, porpoises and other aquatic mammals are extremely popular, so many 
zoos and aquariums have added nuilbers of these animals. However, they 
require ^-5 times as much energy to keep as many other types of animals. 

3. Book publishers are using cheaper grades of paper with higher acid 
content, which leads tQ reduced longevity of books and manuscripts. 

Maintaining the pcoper climate to preserve these books will require even 
greater amounts of energy In the years tp come. ^ 

The problem of deteriorating library and archive collections Is not of small 
magnitude. For example. It Is estimated that 1/3 of the 18 million volumes 
In the Library of Congress are In advanced stages of deterioration. 

Energy requirements In performing arts facilities pose many problems. 

Performers, audiences and Instruments require acceptable levels of 
temperature^ and humidity. High Ipvels of lighting must be used to achieve 
desired and necessary estrf^tlc effects. ^ 



S. Many artists and craftsmen — potters, glassblowers^ welders--Vequl re 
substantial amounts of energy. Little attent Ion. has been paid to 
helping these peqple find alternate or less expensive energy sources. 



6. Energy conservation Irr historic buildings (or other ,cu 1 tural facilities) 
Is not a simple matter. 

External or Internal storm windows and doors may compromise or destroy the 

historic ^ccuracy and esthetic aspects of the building. 



9rr 



>^ Many salesmen are puthlng the use of urea- formaldehyde foams or cel^xriose- 
^ to Insulate walls and attics. Ijnproper mixing of foam components may result 
In lmpro|)er curing. Inadequate Insulating properties or the presence ofva 
formaldehyde odor. As foam cures, moisture Is given off and may be absorbed 
by the surrounding structural materials'^ with resultant deterioration of the 
structure, ^ome foams give off a toxic gas when burned. Some cellulose 
- miktures contain aluminum or ammonium sulfate as a fire retardant, whlqf) may 
form. sulfuric acid when moisture Is present. -* ' , 

Another problem of Insulating hIstpVic buildings Is failure to. use or 
properly pVace a vapor barrier. This leads, to condensation of moisture In 
the Insulation materials, with resAiltant reduction In Insulatjng propji^rtjes. 
pr)s (ondensaflon In wall cayltles and other spa dies may also cause d'(Bter4or'* 
*• atlon of building matert^al^ and peeling of paint. ' . 

Any energy conservation plan for an htstbric buMdIng or older dul tiif'ljbl ' 
facility shQiild'' take these potential difficulties lato account. . 

■■;-''|^ 
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APPENDp^: ^ ilNCOLN Cfc^TER ENERGY MANAGEMENT PROGRAM* 

Lincoln Center for the Performing Arts Is a large compVex comprised of six * 
buildings: the (Ctropolltan Opjra House, the New Y6rk State Theatre, the, 
Jul 11 lard School/All.ce Tully Hall, Avery Fisher Hall , the VI vlan, Beaumont 
Theater, and a library/museum* Additional faclll^es Include a large plaza 
and a pprkln^ garage. In 1976 the total utility cost for the entire comple;^ - 
was about $3 million* 

% 

In JanuAry, 1977 two committees — one made up of trustees, the other of staff — 
were establ 1 shed to organize and carry out a comprehensive energy conserva- 
tion program* A series of Iw^ and no-cost steps were^^taken through admin- 
istrative action, resultind In a savJji^ of about $^0,000 (19%) In 1977 
utility costs. The steps taken are summarized below. 

(Note: Stage and performance lighting was not changed for esthetic 
reasons.) I 

- Replacement of Incandescent lighting with more efficient fluorescent 
lighting* 

- Replacement of high wattage bulbs ar\d lamps with low^r wattage bulbs andi 
lamps. 

- Installation of switches for independent control of area lighting. 

- Closing off every other light or" three out of every four lights. 

- Use of single elevatjprs when houses Are not In^full operation. 

- Reduction ot lighting^ In elevators. » 

- Closing of.-ipwn lights and public area spotlights when ttiere Is no perform^ 
. ance^ and; (iayl Ight suffices. . ' \ " . / 

- Closing of/light Illuminating performance posters when buildings arle empty. 

- Iristallat/on of more AS QO switches and use of dimmers when approprx^e. 

- Placemen^ of color tags ^on lamps and lights that are not to be replaced' 
and those that artf to, be used only during performances. 

- Replacement of lamps In pertain arcfas only when one- third of them need 
replacement. * . . 

- Use of. gang cleaning techniques where practical, so that only one floor at 
a time needs to be ll'ghted. 

- Removal of light globes In fire stairs and reductlx)n ofJ^lb wattag^s. o 

- Removal of one lamp and ballast In three-lamp, two-ball ast fixtures. 

- Use of ''phar^toiry^ fluorescent tubes In two-tube f I xtures . • 

- Use of only aisle llghtS^ In storerooms when not In use. ♦ 

- Installation of key switched In high traffic areas to prevent random u5e of 
lights. ^ 

- Turning off ventilation ^heating or a^r conditioning) half an hour before 
the end of performances. ^ • " 

(cOnt Inued) 



Adapted from materials and Information supplied by Andre Mirabel 11, Corpor- 
^te Secretary and Director of Business Affairs of Lincoln Center. From 
Robert A. Matthal, ''Energy Conservation and Management: A Critical Challenge 
for Cultural Institutions.''^ Technoloc|y an^Conservat Ion , Spring^ 1978, 

p. 17- : ^ ^ ► 
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- Elimination of heating and cooling In large lobbies and public places, 

- Adjusting and reducing ventilation scheidules In auditorium and backstage 
areas* , . 

^ Scheduling of energy conservation seminars for building employees with 
management and staff and representatives of Con Edison^ the Federal Energy 
Administration and consulting engineers. 

- Carrying out a monthly administrative review t;o see that All of the. above 
steps are being <:arrled out^ to review consumption and savings statlstlcsp 
to have building managers exchange energy savings Information^ and to see 
If more savings can be*^Ffectedl ^ 

Other energy conservation programs requiring a capital Investment of 
$750^000 are bel^g planned^ with payback* per lods ranging from one to five 
years. 
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APPENDIX Et ^. ' . 

FACTORS THAT MAY INHIBIT ENERGY CONSERVATION IN CULTURAL FACILITIES 

There are many Internal and external factors th^ may Inhibit energy conseR- . 
vatlon In cultural facilities* While a detailed analysis of these Issues Is 
beyond the scope of this reportt tlie factors wlTl be noted briefly below. 

\. If therci Is a single reason that so few cultMral facilities have carried 

out systemat Ic * energy conservat Ion plans^ It Is becaus6^^^«y have been 
offere<J virtually no funding support or technical assistance by ffederal> 
state and local agencies. This situation stands In glaring contrast to the 
support and assistance offered to other sectors of the economy. 

r 

2. Energy Is not glamorous and Interesting; cultural programs are. There 
Is an understandable tendency for trustees^ management and staff of 

cultural Institutions to focus on the exciting aspects of the I nst I tutl ort' — 
programs — and to Ignore mundane matter^ such as energy use. ' 

> 

3. As a percentage of overall budget ^ energy cost Is a relatively small Item 
for most cultural Institutions. And> given the Institutions' focus on ^ 

programs^ which consume the bulk of budgets, the energy cost — If It Is#even^ 
known-- Is rarely given much, attention. J * 

A way to emphasize .the Importance of energy cost Is to analyze Its propor- 
tion of operating expenses (not program expenses) > and to underscore the 
point that energy *cost Is one of the very few operational expanses that can 
be reduced without compromlslhg program quantity; and quality. 



k. Ifany directors of cultural Institutions have risen through the program 

ranks t^nd may not have managerial training per se. Therefore, they may 
not be familiar with rdfhagement techniques and procedures that can be applied 
to energy problems and conservation efforts. 

5. Cultural Institutions typically Use large amounts of energy for light- 
ing, climate control andl«»»lml lar purposes. In the absence of 

demonstrably effective alternate technologies to meet these needs, It Is 
very hard fbr the administrators and program .staff of cgl tu rdl I nst I tut I ons 
to experiment with energy conservation steps that mdy appear to threateji or 
compromise the b^slc missions of the institutions* ; ' 3 

■■■ ■■■^ ■■ ■■■■ y\ , ■ ' 

6. Some cultural Institutions and organlzat t6ns operatfe In rented buildings. 
While energy bills may be paid by the renter, there Is little Incentive 

to make a capital Investment In Insulation or other energy conservation 
measures In a bwirdlng th^t Ispwned by someone else. 

7. Some cultural facilities are owned and administered by cities or other 
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untt»,.of goverrHn!9nt. In most such cases ""the city pays the fuel and utility 
costs; and in some Instances the Institution does not *even see the bills. In 
the absence of data on how much energy Is used, and how much It costs, the 
cultural Institution has neither Information nor Incentive for an energy 
conserv'atlon program. 

\ 

$ 

Some cities have addressed this problem by setting limits on how much the « 
city will pay for energy^ with tl|e Institution to be responsible for any 
"overruns/' The perceived punitive nature of such ceilings may be softened 
If the city offers fhr cultural InstTtutlon assistance In developing and 
Implementing energy conservation programs, ^ ^ 

There are othpr approaches to the problem* For example^ a division of the 
'^proceeds'' of energy savings Is likely to appeal to*r^ibhe Institution^ while 
simultaneously reducing the cItyU costs; half of any savings acfcrue to the 
cltyi and the balance to the lnstitu||:Ion for use In Its programs ahd 
operation* < ' « 



APPENDIX F; MUSEUMS AND THE MASSACHUSETTS ENERGY CODE 



The state energy code Issued l;>y Massachusetts In January I978 clearly Illus- 
trates the need for the Cfjltural community to participate In the formulation 
of state codes. • 

w 

These regulations Were essentially In two parts— the thermal section based on 
the NCBCS model and the lighting section developed by the state. Boston's 
Museum of Fine Arts, In the process of Installing a new climate control sys- 
tem, was subject to the thermal section because the code applied to both new 
construction and any significant renovation. The main conflict developed^, 
over temperature and humidity control.* 

The code specified that "new energy" (all energy that has not been recovered 
from some energy utilization) could not exceed the following parameters: 
winter - max. 72°F and max. 30* relative humidity 
summer - min. 78°F and max. 60% relative humidity 

However, In a statement Issued In December 1977 the National Conservation 
Advisory Council recommended the following year-round climatic conditions to 
protect wot-ks of art: 65°F (+ 5°) and ^0% (r5%) relative humidity. ^ 

With cooperation from, the Massachusetts Energy Policy Office, the museum 
applied for an exemption not only for Itself but for all such facilities In 
Massachusetts. In April (1978) the Stafe Bylldlng Code Commission In hfearlng 
this application decided that museums were a "special application" under 
sectlon»220^. 3 of the code which allowed exemptions for certain types of 
buildings such as hospitals^ laboratories ahd "rooms containing thermally 
sensitive equipment..^" 

The lighting section, however, proved to be somewhat different. Unlike the 
thermal section, this one applied to both new constn|ctVon and exTstlng 
buildings. Also, unlike the model code. It establ I shed sped f I c maximum 
watts per square foot (w/sf). Of particular Interest was the 3 w/sf allowed 
for public pjaces (for example, exhibit spaces). Thq mu^'e urn found -fch at to 
light exhibits properly It often had to exceed this iTmiC, At: <hls tl^e 
Ross Farrar, dl rector of museum operations, feels that, since the code allows 
for many tradeoffs. It Is far too early to tell how much "trouble" the museum 
Is In. -Another point that may help Is the allowed exemption from the w/sf 
calculations for task' 1 Ightlng and for "theater, television, spectator sports 
and like performances." As a result, while the Issue Is- still very un^taln 
Its does appear resolvable. 



*Reprlnted f rom Al*Zgol InskI , "Cracking the Codes." Museum New s, January/ 
F'ebruary, 1979, PP. 53-5^. . ' 
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There have been relatively few publication^ that relate directly and specif- 
ically to the energy peeds and concerns of cultural facilities. And while 
the list below may not be exhaustive, It Is probably very nearly so. 

Thip btbl lography Is constructed In chronological order, from past to present 
allowing the. reader to get a sense of how cultural Institutions* energy 
concerns have shifted and developed over time. ^ 

Items marked with an asterisk (*) are «ivallable free from the Energy In forma 
tl.on Clearinghouse, Box 1032> Flushing, NY 11352. 

' ■ ' .V ' '• ■ • 

Clearinghouse on Museums and the Energy Crisis. Museums*Ene i^gytNews , 
Newsletter, two Issues, January and March, 197i|. 

fiatthaiv Robert A. "The Real Crunch: Energy or Inflation." Museum News , 
September, 197^, pp. 2'»-27. (*) 

American Association of Museums. Protection of Collections During Energy 
. Emergenc Tes . AAM Energy Workshop Series, September 26, 1977. 19 pp. 

Heritage, Conservation and Recreation Service. "Energy Conservation and 
Historic Preservation." Supplement to 11593 > Vol. 2, No. 3, June, 1977. 

Labine, Clem. '!The Energy-Efficient Old House." aid House Journal , Vol. V, 
No. 9, September, 1977, pp. IO5-IO7. ^ 

Matthal, Robert A. "The Energy Crisis: It's Our Move." Museum News , 
November/December^, 1977, pp. 46-51. (*) 

» 

national Conservation Advisory CouncIK Statement on the Control of 

Environmental Conditions for Preservation of Cultural Property In Situa- 
tions of Energy Shortaj(e > December, 1977* T*) ' " ' ' 

" * 

National Council on the Arts* National Energy Ggals and the Arts * Adopted 
May Hi J977- (*) . 

Nielsen^ Sally E. (edj; Insulating the Old House> Greater Portland 
Landmarks^ Inc; ^ Portland^ Maine* 1977* " ' 

slol(:)W| Nathan* Hotes on the Measurement of Relative Humidity and Tempera'^ 
ture for Museums^ AAM Energy Workshop Series, September 26. T977e (*) 

StoloWi Nathan. "The Microclimate: A Localized Solutlon^'^ Museum News > 
November/ December, 1977# pp* 52-63e 



American Association of Museums. "Energy Supplement." Aviso , January, I978, 
i| pp. (*) . . . " "~ 

Fain, Kenneth.. "Energy Is, 8h6rt But Art Is Long." The Cultural Post , 
May /June, I978. 

Matthal, Robert A. "Energy Conservation aftd Management: A Critical Challehge 
for Cultural Institutions." Technology and ConsTeWatlon , Spring. I978, 
pp. 12-20. (*) ... , . 

'Matthal, Robert A. (ed.). En>rgy Conservation and Historic Preservatltin; A ' 

Resource Booklet . AAM Energy Workshop Series, September, I978. 1^ pp. 
. (*). 

fiatthal, Robert A. (ed.). Protection of Cultural Properties During Energy 

Emergencies. * American Association of Museums and Arts/Energy Study. 

Second edition, March, I978. 2k pp. (*) ,1 , 

Mllliensort, Michael . L. "Culture Find? 1 1 Must Save Energy Too." Energy User 
News , Vol. 3, No., 6, February 6, 1978,) p. 1. ^- ■T- " 

Ml 1 ler^-Hughe ''Old Buildings, New T&ols.^" Energy Ideas; Energy Conservation 
and Historic S 1 tes^ No^ lO e National Recreation arjd Park Association. 
January/Febfuary, .1978. < * 

Smith, Baird M. ''Conserving Energy In Historic BuHdlngs^" Preservation 
Briefs: No. 3* Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service^ April, 
1978. . I*} ' %l 

Wt 1 1 iams, Donna. *'Ener9y Conservation In Historic Buildings: Federal FuncUng 
Sources.'' Heritage Conservation and Recreation Service, 1 1 59 3 » Sprlngf 

1978. (*) 

Arts/Energy Study. Cultural Fai:lUtles an d'^ the National Energy Act; Prelim- 
inary Analysis . January, 1979. {*) '. '' '. 

Matthal, Robert A. (ed.). I? r<^tect lori of Cultural Properties During Energy 
Emet r gencles and Energy Cons eV vat jjon and Historic P/eservat I c/ry Combined 
reprint of two earlier booklets, sponsored by U.S. Department of Comnterce. 
Arts^Energy Study and American Association of Museums. February, 1979# 
. 32 pL (*) J / 

Stein, Richard 6. "Energy^and 1 1 lumlna^tlon." MU'seumc^)ifg»s , March/April, 

1979, PP-^3-^9- 



Trucco', Terry. "Quick Fix, Refit ^nd Systemic Convert." ARTtiews , March, 
M979, pp. 131-132. . f / . . ' 

Zgol Inskl AK "Cracking the Codes." Museui?> News , January/ February,, 1979, 
pp. 52-55 and jyjh. 



Clearinghouse ' 

♦ 

Duttng the IS/B**?^ oil embargo the Energy tin format I on Clearinghouse was 
established to deal with the energy problems of museums; and In 1976 Its 
scope was expanded to Include aU types of cultural institutions and 
f ac 1 1 1 1 1 es • 

The Clearinghouse provides a variety of publications and^ with the assistance 
^ of a panel* of archltf^cts^ engineer^, building managers and other special*^ 
tsts^ responds to questions about energy**related matters^l nyol ving cultural 
facilities* , ' ^ 

The Clearinghouse Is now operated by the New York Rail -of Science In 
cooperation with the American Association of Museums ^ the American Arts 
Alliance and other cultural service organization^^ under the dlrectlpn of 
Dr. Robert Ae Mat thai. 

Written Inquiries should be directed tg: * 

Energy Information Clearinghouse, Box 1032, FluiShIng, NY 1 1352. 

• • ... • I 

2^ Energy Hot Line 

In December, 1977 the Clearinghouse established a ''hot line'' to handle 
pressing questions. Inquiries .are recorded 2^ hours a ,day^ and responded to 
as quickly as possible* Technical matters are referred to 4 panel of 
special Istse the number to call Is In New York: (212) 699-9152/ While 
there Is no charge for. the Information service^ It should .be noted that th^ ^ 
call Is not toll "-free. , 



3, Free Printed Materials 

While supplies last^ single copl^es of the art^s:le5 and pamphlets listed below 
are av^lLaWe from the Energy Information Clearinghouse^ Box 1032, Flushing, 
New Yorl^ 11352. Multiple copies of some I tems are' ava 1 1 abl e to service 
organizations 'for distribution to their members; write for details. 

- American Association of Museums. AAM Ener'gy Resolution . 5/29/77. 

I* 

- American AssoclaJilon of Museums. Memorandum and Resolution on Mandatory . 
Thermostat Contf^ls. June 5, 1979. 

- Arts/Energy Study. Cultural Facilities and the National Energy Act: . 
Prel Imlnary Analysis. 1/79» ' 

- Cleaver-Brooks." Boiler Care Handbook. No date, 19 pp. 

- Matthal, Robert A., "Energy Conservation and Management: A Crltfcal.'* 
Challenge for Cultural Institutions," Technology and Conservation , Spring, 

1978. ^ ; ' ^ 

■ 3 . 
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Matthat , Robert A., Energy and the Cultural Community « Final report of the 
Arts/Energy Study. '♦/79. I 

Hatthai , Robert A. (<ld.), Protection of Cultura^ Properties yPurlnq Energy 
Emergencies and Energy Conservation and Historic Preservation . 2/79. 

Matthal, Robert A., "The Energy Crisis: It's Our Move,"" Museum News . , 
n-12/77. , 

Matthal, Robert A., "The, Real Crunch: Energy or Inflation." Museum News , 

9/7'». ^ 

National Conservation Advl sory Council. Statemtent on thre ControJ of 
Environmental Conditions for Preservation of^ Cultural Property In Sltuatfons 
of Energy- Shortage! 12/77. 

National Council on the Arts, St attement on the Role of Artists and 
Cultural Insti tutions In Promotlhl' National Energy Goals. S/l V77. 

StoloWp Nathan p Notes on the Measurement of Relative Humidity and 
Temperature for MuseumsV •Prepared for AAM Ener^ Workshop series ^ fall , 

'9"- . / . 
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